MINIATURE WINTER WEAR 
see story inside 





Helmets and goggles protect bob- 
bers, who ride witb feet firmly 
braced on crossbar or in stir 
rups. Rear bobber on sled 
only his feet can be seen in 
picture) clutches grips. Shown 
here is Greg Benham, son 
of Olympic bobsled champion 
Stan Benham 

three titles in Pee Wee compe 
tition, and will race again in 
the 1961 meet, in February 


Speed Run for Young Bobsledders 


Boys “ride the ice” in downhill races 


on Lake Placid’s famed Olympic course 


Each winter since 1955. bobsleds built and piloted by 
youngsters ranging in age from 7 to 14 dip and curve down 
the Olympic run at Lake Placid in New York, on the final 
third of the high-speed course used by adult bobsledders 
in championship races. The occasion is the annual World's 
Pee Wee Bobsled Championships, in which about 96 boys 
compete, in three age groups. The Pee Wee meet—the only 
one of its kind in America—was organized and is guided by 
an expert. Olympic bobsledder Stan Benham, a member of 
the team that won the North American four-man champion- 
ship in 1959. With such leadership, it’s a good bet that 
the Pee Wee races will develop future Olympic champions. 
Two-man team consists of pilot and brakeman, each with a1 


portant job. At take-off, brakeman gives sled a running pus 
then jumps on. He helps control it by shifting his wei 


Assisting young racers is Stan Benham. who 
initiated the Pee Wee championships. 
Stan, a bobsledder for 15 years, lives at 
Lake Placid. He knows the sport and the 
course thoroughly, and helps the boys by 
giving them the benefit of his experience. 





Riding a curve, bobsledders whiz smoothly downhill. Young racers 


Building bobsled 
Jr., gets advice 
his father, who w 
Benham’s Olympi 
son—in the Pee 
was the brakeman 








Sweetmeats 


An always welcome Christmas gift is home 
made candy or cookies packed in decorative, 
and useful, containers. Candy looks attractive 
in old-fashioned confectionery jars, which can 
be used long after the sweets are gone. Pack 
cookies carefully in tissue paper in colorful 
tin boxes. Here are a few holiday-treat ideas. 
Candied Orange Peel. Remove the peel in 
quarters from half a dozen oranges. Cut peel 
into quarter-inch strips with scissors and wash 
thoroughly. Cover with cold water and bring to 
a boil: do this three times, each time with fresh 
water. Drain peel, then add three cups of sugar 
and enough hot water to cover. Cook slowly 
until peel is translucent. Drain peel, roll it in 
granulated sugar and dry on a wire cake rack 
t 


Stuffed Dates. Simply pit the dates, 


them with walnut or pecal halves (or wh 


O 
almonds) and roll them in granulated sugar 
Fruit and Nut Bars. Cut into small pieces 
two cups of mixed dates, raisins, dried figs, cit 
ron and candied cherries. Add finely chopped 
nutmeats (preferably walnuts or pecans). Put 
one pound brown sugar and one cup granu 
lated sugar in a pan. cover with water and 
bring to a boil. Add mixed fruit and nuts and 
beat to a fudge-like nsistency. Pour this 
thick mixture onto waxed paper. When cool 
cut into bars 

Peean Log. Follow your favorite recipe for 
penuche candy. or us ackaged penuche 
mix. Knead mixture until it is smooth, and 


shape into logs six inches long and 11% inches 


] 


in diameter. Chill thoroughly. Melt 44 pound 
of caramel candy in the top of a double boiler 
Add two tablespoons milk and stir until well 
blended, then pour into a buttered pan. Roll 
chilled penuche logs in the caramel. then roll 
irameled logs over rough-chopped pecans 
spread on waxed paper. Chill, then cut logs 
into half-inch slices 
Cookies. Make thin, rich sugar cookies. cut 
them into various shapes with small cookie 
cutters and sprinkle with ground nutmeats. For 
pinwheels, mix two batches of icebox-cookie 
dough, and add chocolate to one batch. Roll 
into flat sheets. then lay one sheet over another 
and roll them up together. Chill overnight 
then slice into very thin wafers and bake on 
cookie tins. To make strips, mix a rich butte1 
cookie recipe and squeeze mixture through 
pastry tube directly onto cookie tins in two 
inch strips. 
Candy Apples. Cook one cup brown sugar 
14 cup granulated sugar, 44 cup light cort 
syrup, 1% cup water and one tablespoon butter 
in a saucepan over low heat, until sugar dis 
solves. Raise flame and cook to 270 degrees 
light-crack stage) without stirring. Remove 
from heat and add 1] teaspoons vanilla ex 
tract and red food coloring. Insert wooden 
skewers into the stem end of six medium-size 
apples, dip them in syrup and cool upright in 


a greased pan. 





vase seo cae seers ey Rea ding, 
Writing 
and 
Geometry 


Stanford Elementary 





Some of the second graders at the 
School in Palo Alto, California, cannot pronounce “ge 
ometry.” but everyone in the class knows what it means 
“It’s just lines and angles and curves.” explained an 


eight-year-old boy after he had completed the first 20 


pages of his thick textbook. The practice of teaching ad 


vanced math to elementary school children was begun 

four years ago as a test by Dr. Newton Hawley. assistant 

professor of mathematics at Stanford University. and 

Dr. Patrick Suppes. associate dean of the university's 

Schoo! of Humanities and Science. Noticing that their 

own children showed interest in mathematics. the pro 

fessors obtained permission to talk about the subject to 

students in the elementary grades. When the youngsters’ 

response indicated that they could learn geometry if it 

was presented in a clear and simple manner. the edu- 

cators prepared a textbook that is now being used by 

3.000 students in first, second and third grades of area 

elementary schools. Hawley and Suppes are now work 

ing on text material intended to introduce students 

through the sixth grade to algebra. logic and proba- 

. bility. An important aspect of the program is that it may 

ff. be a way to stimulate more students to become mathe- 

Second grade teacher, Mrs. Marian Kocher, uses charts to show stu maticians and scientists, Its main value. however. ac- 
dents the steps and reasoning involved in solving geometry problems : : 

cording to Hawley and Suppes. is that the early study 

of any form of advanced mathematics stimulites the 

children in vocabulary and reading and in vision and 

perception. Teachers and school administrators have 

little doubt that the course is a success—the young stu- 

dents look forward to and enjoy the daily 20-minute 


classes in geometry, and they learn their lessons well. 


Geometry student tackles problem of finding the 
midpoint of a circle. After a false start, she 
figured out answer and chalked it on the board. 





Deep concentration of students on geometry projects reflects to draw simple lines while in the first grade. During the third 
their interest. They learned how to use a compass and a ruler vrade their instruction will include simple geometric theory 


Use of geometry in aircraft design is demonstrated by engineer Norman Spruce. who uses model and “airplane” on desk to show importance of angles. 





DOLLS DRESSED BY THESE ALASKANS WEAR 


Miniature Mukluks and Parkas 





Making Eskimo-type clothing for dolls has become a successful part 
time business for two Fairbanks, Alaska, women—Mary Heady and 
Amy Tagas. It began when Mrs. Heady made a little parka for a daugh- 
ter’s doll, then a few others for her daughter’s friends. She took an outfit 
to the post ofice where she works, and her co-workers were much im- 
pressed by the miniature winter wear. One of them, Mrs. Tagas, saw the 
commercial possibilities, and that is how “Eskimo Miss Doll Fashions 


by Maramy” (Mar for Mary. Amy for Amy) was started. The two women 


made some samples and put them in a few local shops; this brought 


about 30 orders. They now buy dolls and sell them dressed. as a pack 
age. for about $18.00. They have given many costumes to charities, and 


quite a few of them wind up in the local children’s home at Christmas. 


Doll dressers Amy Tagas and Mary Heady are so busy 


that they plan to hire women to help with sewing 


Winter wear for dolls made 
designers includes parkas 
10 different colors. Ski 


black or in colors to ma 


Skiing doll wears tiny mukluks made of black 
and white calfskin All the costumes are 
nade to fit the teen-size doll—-18 inches tall 


that s become so pop ir in recent vears.} 


Dogsledding dolls model little outfits. Pa 


kas are made of either velveteen or cor 


duroy, and each one is lined with taffeta 
or gold crystalline. The fur trim is avail 


able in 


white, 


gray, red, blue or pink 





Land rush began at a starting line laid 
down along border of Indian lands that 
were opened for settlement. At the sound 
of a starting gun fired at noon on April 
22. 1889, homesteaders on horseback 
and in wagons of every description burst 
across the line to stake claims to parcels 
of land. The same procedure was fol 
lowed in the race on the Cherokee Strip 
in 1893 (above). which was pictured by 
W. S. Prettyman. The movie version 
right) is based on Prettyman’s picture 
of the Cherokee run. Here, adventurous 
Yancey Cravat (played by Glenn Ford) 
rides out across the prairie in the front 
line of the throng of men, horses and 
wagons in the strange-looking race. (In 
the movie, Maria Schell has the role of 
Sabra, Yancey’s wife, and Anne Baxter 
plays Dixie Lee.) More than 500 wagons, 
many of them museum pieces, and 700 
horses, 50 of them trained to take stunt 
spills. were assembled at the film loca- 
tion site on 20,000 acres of prairie land 
in southeastern Arizona to run the race 
with convincing action for the movie. 


Re-Running the Great 





Race for Land 


Movie-makers use historic photographs as guide 
in re-creating the great Oklahoma land rush 


of 1889 for a new film version of Cimarron 


One of the most exciting races in history is depicted in the new MGM 
production of Cimarron, a movie based on Edna Ferber’s novel of 1930, 
which describes how the Oklahoma Territory was opened to settlers and 
how the area rapidly developed into a state. The race, which begins the 
story, is the great land rush of 1889, in which thousands of settlers 
stampeded across the prairie to claim 11,000 160-acre homesteads 
offered free by the government. To re-enact the race, movie-makers went 
on location in Arizona, where the terrain resembles the original site (the 
country around Guthrie, Oklahoma). Racing along with the land-seekers 
of 1889 was photographer W. S. Prettyman, who recorded many scenes 
of the great rush on glass plates. Although his pictures of the °89 race 
have not survived, other shots taken of the new land, plus photographs 
taken of the race for homes in the Cherokee Strip in 1893, are preserved 
at the University of Oklahoma. Using Prettyman’s pictures as a guide. 
the movie-makers set out to re-run the original race as authentically as 
possible. To show how they succeeded, FRIENDS reproduces three of 


the old photographs and ties them in with scenes from the movie 


Settlers rush to government land office to register deeds 
to homesteads they had staked out. Guthrie grew 
up around the office (top) pictured by Prettyman 
in ’89. The lower picture shows the movie version. 


Typical family of settlers in ’89 lived in tents on their 
new land (top picture is by Prettyman). Arthur 
O’Connell and Mercedes McCambridge (bottom) 
play film roles of homesteading man and wife. 





MEDICAL ILLUSTRATOR DR. FRANK NETTER- 


Je Makes Art Outi 


\ combination of artistic talent and medical knowledge has brought suc- 
cess to Dr. Frank H. Netter of East Norwich, New York, in the highly 
specialized field of medical illustration. Originally, Frank Netter set out 
to become a commercial artist. but while still in college he switched to 
the study of medicine at New York University. There, his skill at making 
sketches to illustrate his lecture notes came to the attention of his pro- 
fessors, some of whom asked him to illustrate books they were writing. 
After completing his medical training. he set up practice as a physician, 
but continued to draw as a sideline. Before long, he found that he was 


is an illustrator than as a doctor, and so he concen- 


in greater demand : 
Physician-artist 


trated on drawing, to the exclusion of other work. 


Netter’s medical illustrations, painted with great detail and precision, 


ire comprehensive diagrams of human anatomy, and they play an im- 
portant role in medical progress in three general ways: They help stu- 
dents and physicians improve their understanding of how the bod 
of transmitting medical 


y func- 


tions; they are a clear and practical way 
knowledge throughout the world; they provide a permanent record of 
medical achievement for posterity. At present, Dr. Netter is working on 


a 12-book project involving 2.000 paintings for a pharmaceutical com- 
pany, a task he began in 1946. The first volume, The Nervous System, 


published in 1953, has already sold 83,000 copies. Recently, he published 
another volume, The Upper Digestive Tract. He estimates that at his 
present rate of 100 pictures a year, he will finish the series in 1975. 


Illustrator Netter carefully checks background 
data before starting a drawing. so that all 
recent medical discoveries will be included 


Artist’s model here is a skeleton that Dr 
Netter uses as a guide for an illustration 
that will diagram the anatomy of the neck 





ne of 


Final painting is done in gouache (a ty} 
after thorough study and 
preparation. Picture on table is an illus 


tration of the intestinal blood supply. 


watercolor) 





Engraver’s proof of a set of 
drawin illustrating dis 
eases of the hip joint are 
examined minutely by the 
rtist for accuracy of detail 
true reproduction of 

we physicians will 
illustrations 

1d) = «diagnosis 

vust be right 

mail 


the world 


the wide dis 


he books that 
idy published 





EXPERT DRIVERS SUGGEST THESE 


For full vision—so important in 
bad weather— keep windshield 
and windows clear. Clean off 
snow or sieet trom windows 
and lights before you start. 
If windshield fogs, wiping 
the inside of the glass with 
a cloth containing a_ few 
drops ot vivycerin will help. 
Make sure windshield wipers 
have adequate arm pressure 
to sweep snow or sleet off, 
not slide over it. Replace wiper 
blades if the rubber is old 
and hard. (Don’t forget to add 


anti-freeze to the windshield 





washer solution.) In winter, 
when car windows are closed, 
he especially watchful for car- 
bon monoxide It’s a good idea 
to keep a ventilator open when 
ever vou drive. If you have to 
sit in a ark é for more 
than a few minutes, turn off 
the engine. If you get stuc k in 
heavy snow. check the tail pipe 
when you get free—it might 
be plugged and could cause 
carbon onoxide polsoning, 
At the rst symptoms of 
monoxide pPolrsoning nausea, 
headac ne jrowsiness, poor VIs 
windows at 

le deep breaths 

\lwavs open ga 


lore starting car.) 
4 


If locks freeze, roll a piece of paper into a 
tube. place one end on lock and breathe 
into other end, or heat key with matches 
or lighter before putting it in the keyhole. 
A little graphite in lock prevents freezing 





At icy intersections made slippery by trafhe 
avoid skidding and sliding and keep con 
trol of the car by “pumping” the brakes 
with a series of light pressures. To get mov 
ing again on ice, start the car in high gear 
but engage the clutch very slowly and press 
the gas pedal gently. If possible, avoid com 
ing to a full stop on ice—it’s easier to get 
going again without the wheels spinning 
Drive with foresight—if you see a red traf- 
fic signal ahead, slow down and try to ar- 
rive there when the light is green. On icy 
streets, stay well behind the car ahead. 





Hot lips for Cold-Weather Driving 


Winter’s cold, snow and ice bring problems to motorists in many 


sections of the country—but at least some of those winter-driving 


problems can be licked. For example, here are suggestions to 


make starting easier on the car battery: At night, just before you 
shut off the engine, put the transmission in neutral and run the 
engine at fast idle. When you turn off the switch, depress the 
accelerator to “flood” the engine. On bitter cold nights, if you 
haven’t a heated garage, attach a light bulb to an extension cord, 
hang it under the hood of the car and leave it burning all night. 
When you start the car in the morning, shift to neutral and de- 
press the clutch if you have a gearshift car, to ease the load on 
the starter. Turn off all lights, heater and radio. To turn on the 
automatic choke, depress the accelerator once to the floor before 
starting. Pump the accelerator once or twice to get extra raw 
gasoline into the cylinders—but don’t overdo it or the engine will 
flood. When the starter becomes engaged, keep the accelerator 
about halfway down. If the engine doesn’t catch, don’t keep grind- 
ing way, but give the starter a rest every 10 or 15 seconds to pre- 
vent overheating the starter motor and heavy drainage on the 
battery. If the engine floods. wait a few minutes. then push the 
accelerator to the floor and engage the starter again. If flooding 
is the only problem, the engine should start. To improve gas mile- 
age, start driving the car at a moderate speed as soon as the oil 
gauge shows normal pressure, instead of waiting for the engine to 
warm up. Once you're on your way, it’s wise to get the feel of the 
road—try the brakes occasionally, or gently press the accelerator 
while driving slowly, as conditions permit. In winter, it’s a good 
idea to keep the gas tank filled; this helps prevent condensation 
of moisture in the gas line, which causes stalling and frozen car- 
buretors. Another tip: Add water to the battery only when you're 
going to drive for a while, so that the water will mix with the acid. 


>= 


Night driving increases with winter darkness. You'll 
help yourself if you turn on your lights early at 
dusk, so that other drivers can see you. To avoid 
temporary blindness caused by an oncoming car's 
glaring headlights (good drivers always switch to 
a lower beam when a car approaches), look slightly 
toward the right-hand side of the road. Carry a 
flashlight and flares, in case of a car breakdown. 
For emergency flares, keep a couple of empty wax 
milk cartons in the trunk; they'll burn for about 
10 minutes. Other handy emergency equipment: a 
bag of sand, a small shovel, a plank or piece of 
wood (to support the tire jack in soft snow or mud). 








now...your Chevy dealers 0 N = STO F 
SHOPPING 


brings you a better, and easier 


way to buy a new Car *& 


Drop in and take a look at the wide 
variety of spanking new models now on 
display under one roof at your Chevy 
dealer’s. It’s the easy, pleasant way to 
shop for the car you want. With all this 
selection (there are thirty Chevrolet 
models for ’61), you’re sure to find a 
model just right for your kind of driving 
at a price to suit your budget. New 
Biscaynes—the lowest priced full-sized 
Chevrolets. Popular Bel Airs. Sumptu- 
ous Impalas. Plus a whole new crew 
of Chevy Corvairs—nine models in all, 
including four family-lovin’ wagons. 
And America’s only true sports car— 
the incomparable Corvette. Come on in 
and make your new car shopping rounds 
the one-stop way at your friendly 
Chevrolet dealer’s! 











1. NEW '61 CHEVROLET IMPALA SPORT SEDAN— You'll see 
five models in the ’61 Impala series—the most 
elegant Chevies of all. They’re sensationally sensible 
from their more parkable out size to their remark- 
ably roomy in size. 2. NEW '61 CHEVROLET NOMAD 9- 
PASSENGER STATION WAGON—All s7x Chevrolet wagons 
feature a cave-size tailgate opening (nearly five 
feet across) that makes easy loading of even the 
clumsiest cargo. And there’s a new concealed com- 
partment (lock is optional at extra cost) under the 
rear platform for stowing valuables. 3. NEW ’61 
CORVAIR 700 4-DOOR SEDAN — Like all Corvair coupes 
and sedans, it’s every bit as thrifty with a gallon of 
gas as Chevy can make it. There are also two new 
Corvair Lakewood wagons for you to choose from 


Saar, 





plus two Greenbrier Sports Wagons with up to fwiee 
as much space as any other wagons in the land. 
4. NEW ’61 CORVETTE—There’s no other production 
sports car like it—anywhere. The ’61 Corvette 
offers more performance and more equip- 
ment than any car in its class— Powerglide* and a 
power top* to transport you in royal luxury, or 
Fuel Injection* and a four-speed transmission* for 
the pure thrill of real driving. 5. NEW 61 BEL AIR 4-DOOR 
SEDAN—Priced just above the thriftiest full-sized 
Chevrolets, Bel Airs give you the kind of luxury 


you can use. You get higher, more comfortable 


seats . . . wider door openings 
. . . plus generous head room. 


*Extra Cost Option 





Ice-coated fountain has appearance of a 
snowman and stands in sharp contrast 
to stately columns of capitol of Vir- 
ginia and horizontal lines of wrought 
iron fences in this winter photograph 
taken by David C. Rice of Richmond 





























THESE PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS PRESENT 


Colorful Composition 


Colorful patterns formed by the combination of iriety of elements are displayed in these 
photographs submitted by alert Chevrolet owners. In the picture at the right. for example 
the photographer took advantage of the multi-colored and multi-angled rooftops of a French 
village to make a pleasing composition. If you own a Chevrolet and have pictures, eithe: 


black and white or color, that you would like to see published. turn to page 31 for details 


Streaks and clumps of white clouds float over the Painted Rainbow-hued glassware made by New England craftsmen and dis 
Desert and the San Francisco Peaks of Arizona in this played in the window of a gift shop on Cape Cod, Massachu 
picture by Elma E. Haefner of Hulmeville. Pennsylvania setts, was photographed by Edna M. Andreas of Philadelphia. 





Vertical lines of jib and mainsail on an iceboat skimming over the frozen ice-encrusted drift fence surrounding reservoir in Rochester, New York, 
Navesink River at Red Bank were photographed from the cockpit by was painted gold by the last rays of the setting sun. It was photo 
the pilot of the craft. James S. Brown of Eatontown, New Jersey vraphed shortly after a storm by Mrs. Paul F. Barker of that city 


A. 


Sloping rooftops of Loches, France, were pictured from the ramparts of the historic chateau in the village by Mrs. Lois E. Blevins of Missoula, Montana. 





On snow-buried house, second-story 
clothesline is used by house- 
wife in Crater Lake National 
Park in Oregon, where a small 
community of rangers and main- 
tenance men and their fami- 
lies reside all the year round. 


‘here [heres Winter 


In stinging blizzard, Wyoming cattle rancher rides out to do his winter work of repairing fences, rounding up strays. chopping open frozen streams. 


On frozen lake in Maine, ice cutters 
carry on an old-time activity. The ice 
is used mainly in the fishing industry 
along the coast, to pack the catch on 
fishing boats and in processing plants. 








On mountain road in the Colorado 
Rockies—where most of the 
high passes are kept open all 
year—snowplow sprays a white 
plume down a slope as it works 
at the vital job of clearing 


a highway after a big storm. 


Most of us like to stay snug in the 
~l> Bote 
Q] () ¥ 0 le house when it’s icicle weather 
but when the big snows come and 
the thermometer drops to zero 


(or below ). mittens and mufflers and 


outdoor effort are all in the 


day’s work for quite a few people 


On New England farms, sugaring-off season is a busy time in sugar maple 
groves tapping the trees, loading and hanging buckets, collecting sap. 


On a Grand Banks trawler, crew work in rough, cold seas to take 
a catch from these rich fishing grounds off Newfoundland. 





MIAMI BEACH BLOOMS WITH A 


Year-Round Beauty Treatment 


visitors to Miami Beach are impressed with the extensive plant- 


In every season of the vear 
And each season they see 


ings of flowers that add color to the city’s streets and parkways, 
something different in bloom, for the Miami Beach parks department has a 12-month program 
that brings four changes of plantings a year. with dozens of different flower varieties, so that 
there is a constant presence of color on the roadsides, 


color was stressed on the new roads then being built. In the vears since 


This beautification plan was begun in 


1951. when a need fo 


flowers have been planted on all the citv’s new arteries, and the work now continues on olde 


streets. The man most responsible for the success of the beautification program is John Poulos 
left), whose ideas and planning brought it about. John went to work for the parks department 
1948. now superintendent of parks. He is in charge of a crew of 100 men 


as a laborer in 
planting and maintenance on the city’s parkways and parks 


who do all the work 


Foliage masses of caladium 
brighten intersection of In 
dian Creek Drive and 4lst 
Street in Miami Beach 
The broad. beautifully pat 
terned leaves of this plant 
as colorful as blossoms 
make it ideal for large 
beds. (Other streets where 
major beautification work 
has been done are Alton 
Road. Pine Tree Drive 
and Washington Avenue 


Plantings along streets are 





designed to have a soft 
pleasant effect, without 
harsh. irregular lines on 
high plants that obstruct 
motorists’ view of  trafhe 





Holiday season brings gay 
color to bed of scarlet sal 
via and Wedgewood iris at 
the Miami Beach Audi 
torium. There are more 
than 6,000 iris bulbs here, 
planted from September to 
November. 10 to 15 days 
apart to prolong blooming 
period. Salvia is planted in 
September and October. In 
the beautification program, 
parks superintendent Pou 
los has one problem which 
many home owners will un- 
derstand: “Toughest thing 
to grow is grass,” he says. 
“It is hard to get a good, 
clean border, and the grass 
needs a great deal of water. 
mowing, fertilizer and pro- 
tection against insects.” 





Seasonal changes in beautification program are indicated in these views of plantings in 
front of All Souls Episcopal Church. Caladiums, at left, are planted in November and 
December and reach their best color about the first of the following year. Plantings of 
Easter lilies, at right, are always timed to produce the finest bloom at 


Flowering beds along Dade Boulevard are pictured here 
filled with dahlias, bordered with sweet alyssum. Among 
other seasonal flowers used in these beds are chrysanthe- 
Easter time. mums: their colorful blossoms last up to four months. 








TORSION-SPRING CHEVROLETS —They’re the latest editions 
of the trucks that scrapped the hard-riding I-beam axle 
and proved the important advantages of independent front 
suspensions! You can read owner reports on how torsion- 
spring Chevies get more work done in a day, take the 
roughest off-the-road treatment and still go thousands of 
extra miles before trade-in. But there’s nothing so enlight- 
ening as an actual ride. Drive a ’61 Chevy just once, and 
you ‘ll never be satisfied with a front axle truck again. 

REAR ENGINE CORVAIR 95’s—a totally new kind of truck 
that'll practically pay for itself in savings! All three Corvair 
95’s—two pickups and a panel—hold more than a conven- 
tional half-tonner (up to 1,900 Ibs. on a nimble 95” wheel- 
base). Yet they measure more than 2 feet shorter from 
bumper to bumper. Space isn’t all they save, either. Their 
air-cooled rear engine gets by on less gas and never 
uses water or antifreeze. You get a roomy cab. Great 


visibility. Level-riding 4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension. This one you’ve 
got to see!... Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 























Corvair 95 Rampside 


+ 


SEE THE GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH NOW AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALERS 





a radar search plane and a family of gooneys—are pictured at air strip. 


Two factions which vie for equal runway privileges at Midway 


VEN THE NAVY ADMITS, 


Midway Is kor The Gooneys 


It’s ironical that the scene of one of the U.S. Navy's 
greatest triumphs in World War Il—Midway Island—is 
also the locale of one of its most embarrassing postwar 
frustrations. In fact. the Navy is losing the current 
battle of Midway to a ridiculous-looking bird called the 
gooney. Gooneys are black-winged albatrosses, weighing 
as much as 15 pounds, that nest on the Pacific atoll 
where the Navy has a strategic air outpost. The birds 
(estimated population—520,000) refuse to relinquish 
squatters’ rights to the island. and their delight in soar- 
ing over airfields presents a hazard to aircraft. Fearful 
of serious accidents. the Navy has put into operation a 
wide variety of anti-gooney measures. For an up-to-date 


report on the success of these measures, turn the page. 


“We have met the enemy—and we are theirs.” is the atti 
tude reflected in this sailor’s expression. Actually, most 


sailors enjoy playing with the clumsy young gooneys. 





MIDWAY’S GOONEYS—continued 


The Navy fights 


Using mortars, sailors lobbed smoke shells into heavy concentrations of Battery of noisemakers that blasted away at 30-second intervals with ex- 
gooneys, anticipating that the noise and smoke would result in pani plosions of carbide pellets (they had been used with great success 
ind exodus on the part of the birds. Typical gooney reaction to the bo against starlings in Holland) stirred the gooneys to effective counter 
bardment is registered by group of observers nesting behind the mort measures—they closed ranks and screeched back at their tormentors 





The danger of flying a plane 
into the path of a slow- 
maneuvering gooney is il 
lustrated in this picture. 
The bird is clumsy at 
take-off; once airborne, it 
flies with grace.) In a re- 
cent 12-month period, 536 


-ollisions i | s have ; : - P 
collisions with birds have Chasing a low-flying gooney, a sailor attempts to catch and tag a bird with a leg 


been reported by Navy, 
Air Force and Military Air 
Transport Service pilots 
one radar plane pilot has 
had 25 collisions), and cost 
of repairs for damaged 


band. The ir 
lesson learnec 


planes has been more than 
$150,000. The greatest dan- 
ger, however, lies in the 
possibility that one of the 
lumbering “projectiles” 
might fly into a plane and 
damage its controls, thus 
causing a severe crack-up. 


“All hands out 
to island per 


ind. The 


In 1946, when Midway was included in a vast federal wildlife re- 
serve, gooney birds were, in effect, granted a form of sanctuary. Ten 
vears later, however, when the island was designated as a key outpost 
in the distant-approaches radar defense chain, the problem of com 
bining airplanes and gooneys on the mile-square atoll in the mid 
Pacific was brought to a head. Many schemes, some seemingly 
practiccl, others known to be questionable, have since been adopted 
by the Navy in its efforts to eliminate the problem of the gooney. The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was appealed to early in the cam- 
paign, and two biologists went to Midway to blueprint a clearance 
program. The plan was simple—make life unbearable for the birds, 
so that they would move in disgust to nearby atolls. At first, gro 
tesque scarecrows were erected. The goonevs ganged up and pec ked 
the scarecrows to bits. Next, sulphurous flares and bazooka shells 
were set off or lobbed over the birds’ heads. The explosions attracted 
the birds in great numbers to the island, and thousands lined the 
dunes to watch the show. A radio team then set up a noise-amplifier 
and directed the speaker at a bird encampment. This was met with 
defiant screeching. In desperation, the Navy tried the measures pic- 
tured here. The results have not been good. Typical of the Navy's 


tenacity, however, is the comment made by an officer to a FRIENDS 


photographer: “We are not yet ready to ask the Marines for help.” 


itent was to discover migratory habits of the albatross. The one 
1 from the survey: The gooney likes the living conditions on Midway. 


for ‘operation flapping bedsheets,” was a recent directive issued 
sonnel. A line of sailors is pictured here, carrying out the com 


f 


coonevs flapped their wings to show their appreciation of the act 


At “Gooneyport,” an atoll near Midway, Navy Seabees 
bulldozed 16 50-foot-long “runways” in an effort to lure 
the birds to a landing field of their own. The gooneys 
watched the work with interest, then returned home. 





Artillery on outer defense line was placed on heights that id view to the east, guardin 


the approach from Philadelphia, where the British forces ¥ *njoying the winter in luxury 
(Valley Forge was chosen as encampment site because « 


trenches, gun emplacements and barricades appear today ich as they were in Revolution times 


f its natural defensive advantages.) Forts 


WHERE 11.000 SOLDIERS SPENT CHRISTMAS IN 1 


Valley Korge 


No battles were fought at Valley Forge—no dashing cavalry charges, no gallant de 


fensive stands took place there. Yet this site of an old iron works in the hills of 
southeastern Pennsylvania has become one of our nation’s greatest shrines, honoi 
ing the heroic men who won the War for Independence—the Continental Army 
When winter approached in 1777, the second year of the Revolution, things © >r 
going badly for the colonies. General George Washington’s army was disheartened 
and disorganized after suffering defeats by the British. On December 19, 1777, some 
11,000 ragged and hungry troops dragged their way up the slopes of Valley Forge. 
about 25 miles northwest of Philadelphia, where the British forces were wintering. 
The place was chosen as a good position for keeping watch on the enemy’s move- 
ments, although Washington’s men were too weak to attack. They immediately went 
to work setting up an encampment, and by Christmas had built 900 log huts. The 
troops faced a cruel winter, lacking food, clothing, shoes and medical supplies. Be- 
fore spring came, 3.000 men died of cold, starvation and sickness. Yet, despite hard- 
ships and suffering. the army endured; more than that, they trained and developed 
strong discipline. When they broke camp in June 1778, the revitalized Continentals 
were tough and competent. ready to pursue the British and win victory in future 
battles. Some 2,000 acres of their encampment site have been preserved as Valley 
Forge State Park, and restoration work in recent years has made the area appear 
much as it was during that bitter winter. More than a million Americans visit the 
memorial each year (it is open daily). Those who see it in the winter months get a 
er good picture of the grim life of those patriot soldiers of the Revolutionary War. 


Stone farmhouse was Washington’s 
headquarters. He moved in Christ 
mas eve, after men had shelier. 





- — a er * 


Statues honor army leaders, among them General “\lad Anthony” Wayne (/e/t), 
the Pennsylvanian who helped plan fortification of Valley Forge. Baron 
Von Steuben (right), from Prussia, worked from dawn to dark for months, 
drilling the Continental troops into a disciplined and efficient fighting force. 
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Soldiers’ huts, laid out in company streets, are rough-hewn copies, for fence posts by farmers after the war). Each hut, 14 by 16 
built to exact specifications of originals (which were torn down feet, was crowded with 12 men, who slept on three-tiered log bunks. 
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OBSERVING AN OLD-WORLD TRADITION 


\lbuquerques Festival Lights 


n cities and villages throughout New Mexico peo 
Spanish descent have kept alive the age-old ¢ 

iting the Christ-child’s pathway on Christmas eve 
luminarias. or festival lights. According to legend 
lights symbolize the small. lonely fires of the shepher¢ 
whom angels visited to tell of the birth of Christ. | 
luminaria consists of a paper bag partially filled 
sand (to weight the bag). in which a lighted candle is set 


sending forth a soft. warm glow. All over the cit 


buquerque, rows of luminarias (usually spaced abo 


inches apart) appear on Christmas eve. and the displ 
ire kept aglow all during the holiday season 
buildings and small. on fences. porches. balconies 
roofs. lining curbs and walks of homes (as at the right 
Sometimes householders combine luminarias with other 
outdoor decorations. as in the picture above. where 4.900 


glowing lights are displayed with 5.500 electric bulbs 








Seeds of bright colors and interesting shapes are 
fashioned into pictures and mounted on sateen or 
heavy art paper by Mrs. Luther Stark of Forsan, Texas. 
Mrs. Stark seidom works from a pattern, preferring 
to develop her picture as she “paints.” She has used 
more than 60 different kinds of seeds in her work. 


Racing bits, breaking bits and, according to Dr. C. E. 
Krosch, "just plain everyday horse bits'"—more than 
160 of them—are in the collection of the Blue Earth, 
Minnesota, veterinarian. (He is pictured holding a 
cavalry bit used during the Civil War.) Most of 
the bits have been given to Dr. Krosch by friends. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Orlando—Globe. 4-5, Bob Smaliman. 6-7 
Jack Fields—Black Star. 8-9, Phil Hoon—Black 
Star. 12-13, Raymond Jacobs—Photography 
U.S.A. 14-15, Joe Clark. 20, Lou Jacobs, Jr 
(top); Walt Wiggins—Globe (center); Kosti 
Ruohomaa—Black Star (bottom). 21, Leonard 
Nadel (top); Bob Smaliman (bottom, /eft); 
Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star (bottom, right) 
22-23, Gelberg-Victor. 25-26-27, Robert B. Good 
man—Black Star. 28-29, Bob Smaliman. 30, 
Troy Kemper. 








More than 300 models of sculptured and glass-blown 
hands have been collected by Mrs. Martha F. Lummus 
of Miami. A favorite, the Hand of Fatima (at lower 
right on stand), was given to the Floridian by Robert 
("Believe It or Not’) Ripley. Mrs. Lummus says she 
also looks for "hand" decorated jewelry and hats. 
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Almost any little girl would 
delight in a gift of a doll 
dressed in a colorful Eskimo- 
style costume like those on 
our cover, photographed by 
Phil Hoon, of Black Star. A 
problem might arise, though 
she’d probably want a sim- 
ilar outfit for herself! (The 
story behind the doll clothes 
appears on pages 8 and 9. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO '‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
giass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building. Detroit 

Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








""FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor 








The best to you 
and yours at Christmas 
aud throughout 
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ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
fo you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 
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